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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 


We have many who are really Christians— 
more perhaps than either a scoffing world or 
a desponding church would acknowledge ; but 
not so many who are clearly, largely, unmis- 
takably Christ-like, whatever they may be 
doing, and whoever may be looking on. If 
the graces of the Spirit, though real, are 
small and stunted, and especially if they are 
overshadowed by a rank growth of vanity, 
worldliness and self-pleasing, they will not be 
seen by those who most need their evidence. 
The careless passenger will class you accord- 
ing to the earthliness which is large in your 
life, and not according to the heavenliness, 
which is small. If conformity to every vain | 
show make up your history, while your com- | 

liance with Christ's will can only be detected 
by the microscope, your influence will, in 
point of fact, tell on the side of the world. | 
Christians, although the light of life be within, 
yet if it is choked and hidden by an abound-| 
ing worldliness of spirit and conduct, you 
are, in point of fact, hindering the kingdom 


of Christ. ‘ Let your light so shine before 
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men that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 

That which is the fruit of the Spirit in 
Christians should not be small, but large and 
full grown; should not be jostled out of its 
place by the urgency and impudence of mere 
worldly fashion. That which is Christ-like 
should not be hidden under a thick shade of 
cares and pleasures. If you would let your 
light shine before men you must labor to cut 
down and kill off the covetousness, the pride, 
the evil speakin:, the equivocation, the false- 
hood, the dishonesty—all the bitter roots 
whose branches weave themselves together 
into a thick veil so as to turn your light into 
darkness. 

You have asked the question, “ What must 
we do to besaved?’” And through the blood 
of sprinkling you have obtained an answer of 
peace. Another question demands now all 
the energy of a saved! soul—the question, 
‘* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?” 

There are many wandering in the darkness 
and stumbling even to a final fall. To en- 
lighten and win and save them the Lord hath 
need of you. Yield yourselves instruments 
of righteousness unto God. In particular He 
calls for lights. In us there is not a light 
which can give life to any; but from the 
Lord the light of life is streaming down like 
rays from the sun; if we receive Pond reflect 
it the light of life may, through our means, 
reach the perishing. 

Occasious turn up daily in every one’s ex- 
perience when he must make a choice between 
faithfulness to Christ and conformity to the 
world’s ways. Take no hesitating, double 
minded course. Be on the Lord’s side; and 
be on His side out and out. Let your chris- 
tianity be written in large characters, for the 
sake of both friends and foes. A halting 
walk is a painful walk; plant your foot firm 
on the path of righteousness, and a new joy 
will be infused into your life. A life devoted 
because it is redeemed is not a wearisome, but 
a joyful thing. It is not like a stagnant pool 
but like a sparkling river—bright is its course 
ver time—blessedl its issue in Eternity.—Arnot. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CROOKED WAYS. 
BY THOMAS CHASB. 
First, intellectually. In thought and "| 


| 
| 


pression, it would seem that some men have 
an incapacity for directness and straightfor- 
wardness. They think around a point, but 
never come at it. They talk about a subject, 
rather than upon it. Even if they havea 
definite idea in their minds, when they come 
to speak or write, they are never satisfied 
with plain speaking; but rambling circuit- 
ously, and seeking laboriously for matter re- 
motely, rather than directly, connected with 
the subject i in hand, they are soon lost in a 
maze without solution and without return. 
If a brain weary hearer or reader were to 
ask them personally what they meant in some 
perplexing aud labyrinthine passage, if he 
could skilfully and persistently pin them to 
the point, he might find that it is some very 
simple and familiar truth that is enveloped 
in this cloud of mist. And this truth may 
be quite to the purpose, very suitable and im- 
portant to be brought up in the discussion. 
“ But if you meant so,”—the critic might well 
say to the darkeners of counsel—“ why did 
you not say so? say so at onee, simply, di- 
rectly?” The reason will be found to be in a 
habit of mind, corresponding often with a 
like habit of character: the want of honest 
simplicity. The style marks the man; and 
they who express themselves in this indirect 
way are generally men who care more how 
they appear, than what they really are. 

But they deceive themselves, even in regard 
to what makes the best appearance, both in 
expression and in action. The simple truth 
and the simple right are, in all things, the 
beautiful and the attractive. “A straight 
line is the shortest distance” (and the best 
way) “between two points, both in morals 
and in geometry ”"—as said the wise Dr, Bar- 
row—and in style and expression as. well. 
Minds of tg first class are distinguished i 
expression for nothing more than for the sim- 

ple directness with which they utter their 
opinions. That a thought is familiar, trite, 
or common-place, detracts nothing from its 
intrinsic worth; and worse than idle is the 
attempt to add lustre or the appearance of 
originality to such a thought by veiling®it 
in fog. Great men are particularly remark- 
able for the important results they reach by 
very simple means. There is no reason why 
one should be ashamed of the triteness and 
common-place character of his premises, if 
he has succeeded in deducing from them some 
important conclusion unseen before. In the 
long run, all arguments are estimated by 
their weight, not “their novelty. The winds 
of time disperse the chaff, and leave nothing 
but the solid grain. 


Secondly, in the social and civil relations 
of men, crooked ways are most baneful and 
odious. The man who seeks to accomplish 
his own ends by indirection, deludes himself 
with the belief that other men work in the 
same method. An_ honest, straightforward 
man, of perfect and incorruptible integrity, 
is to him a mystery incomprehensible. Sim- 
ple truth is to his mind pretence, or the cover 
of some deep, dark plot, which he at once 
sets his wits to work to unravel. He has a 
perfect genius for giving dark interpreta- 
tions to “things. He is always ready to be 
misled by false appearances. The dupe and 
tool of every slanderer, and the dupe of his 
own perverted imagination, he may, tempora- 
rily, deceive others, as a whisperer of evil ; 
he is always sure of deceiving himself. For 
him the beauty of life is taken away. The 
good that is in him is lost and made power- 
less, by the fact that he seldom dares to use 
even it straightforwardly and directly ; and 
how can you ever know whether he is appear- 
ing in his true character or not? 

Would that all men could at all times see 
and feel the beauty of naked Truth and trans- 
parent Candor! How it would help them to 
make straight steps to their feet: how it 
would multiply the power and influence which 
they could bring to bear in support of any 
good cause, or for the attainment cf any good 
end! 

Deepest of all the degradations of the 
crooked, is that in which men indulge them- 
selves in sin, and work mischief to their 
neighbors, by calumny, by backbiting, by 
fraud (whether direct or indirect), or by vi- 
olence, flattering themselves all the while 
that they are aiming at some good which jus- 
tifies their dark and wicked means. They 
that do evil that good may come, betray their 
entire ignorance of good itself. How differ- 
ent the followers of Him who is Light and 
Truth, and in whom is no darkness at all! 
n|Even good and sincere men should keep on 
the watcli, lest their ways should ever have 
some appearance even of indirection. 

Lastly, crooked ways are wrong ways; just 
as, etymologically, wrong and crooked are 
the same. As the unregenerated heart of man 
is prone to all evil, so all men are prone to 
wander in crooked ways unless Divine grace 
assist them and prevent them. But seeing 
how odious are all crookedness, all indirect- 
tion and deceit, all sly plotting, all malicious 
insinuations, all secret, backstairs work,—how 
inconsistent they are with the character of a 
gentleman, how utterly incompatible with the 
character of a Christian,—let us “ walk in a 
straight way,” let our “eyelids look straight 
before” us, and let “our rejoicing be this, 
the testimony of our consciences, that in simpli- 
city and godly sincerity, uot with fleshly wis- 
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“‘ We had a very heavenly time, and found 
the power of the Lord at work in the hearts 
. . . ,, [of several young people. Many mouths were 

Waar a new world we should live in if we| opened to declare the Truth ; for which I was 
would only allow every kind thought that] glad, and to see the Lord's work to prosper. 
comes to us to blossom into words and deeds. |The day before we set sail we had a public 
—S. S. Times. meeting on board the ship we went in: many 
people came to it out of the country, and the 
Lord, by His power, broke in wonderfully 
amongst us. I was livingly open to proclaim 
the word of life, and many hearts were ten- 

It was with similar feelings that he began dered. Then I had a sight that the time of 
his voyage; two other Friends, also bound | our departure was near, and that we should 
for America, were on board the vessel: the| get on our long desired voyage.” 

. . y ° ‘J ‘ 
preceding First-day two meetings had been | When the vessel was lying off Cowes he 
held at Rochester, at one of which a young| Wrote a brief epistle to the Yearly Meeting 
man engaged in prayer for the first time in which was about to be held. ‘I entreat you 
public; “{ was glad,” says James Dicken-|all, keep to the Lord’s eternal power and 
son, “to see the Lord at work in the hearts| wisdom in the exercise of all your gifts in 
of babes to perfect His own praise.” The| this Yearly Meeting, that Christ, your heav- 
ship was delayed for several weeks in the | enly Head, may rule and speak through all, 
Downs as the wind was unfavorable, and dur-|and carry on that glorious work which He 
ing this time meetings were frequently held | hath begun,” etc. Before losing sight of the 
on board. James Dickenson also gladly!shores of England James Dickenson was 
availed himself of an opportunity to re-| cheered by the assurance, graciously afforded 
Visit Canterbury, where a deep impressien | him, that he should be engaged in his Lord’s 
had been previously made by his ministry. | Service that day eight weeks in America, 
Before leaving this city he received a call And such was the case, though many other 


dom, but hy the grace of God, we have had 
our conversation in the world.” 


+ tee eS 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
JAMES DICKENSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


(Continued from page 182.) 


| 


Ss 


from a clergyman who had been at one of | vissels of the fleet did not arrive until more 


the meetings, and wished to have some con-| than three weeks later, having encountered a 
versation with him. He remarked that he! violent storm. Many of the meetings were 


had himself no immediate impulse to preach. 
“If,” answered James - Dickenson, “I had 


son writes; “ We declared, in all plainness, 
that a profession of the truth would stand 


fo wi by large numbers. James Dicken- 


no immediate impulse of the Spirit to preach 
the Gospel I would never have left my wife! them in no stead except they lived in the life 
and family to do it; but there was a necessi-| thereof, and waited to feel the power of 
ty laid upon me. Every true minister of| Christ working in them to the changing of 


Christ knows a necessity to do.” As they| 
parted the clergyman admitted that this was | 
the truth. | 
About this time there was a rumor that| 
England would be invaded by the French, | 
which caused a strict embargo to be laid on 
all shipping, and for five months the voyage 
was delayed. James Dickenson did not feel 
that it would be right for him to return home, 
but patiently waited the Lord’s time, and was 


their hearts; and knew Him to be a media- 
tor and interceder fur them to the Father.” 
On one occasion James Dickenson had an 
interesting conversation with an Indian who 
could speak English, and who came to the 
house of the Friend with whom he was stay- 
ing; he said that he did not know God, yet 
when asked whether, after he had tolf a lie, 
sworn, or done wrong to any one, he did 
not feel something which showed him that he 


upheld by Him in the midst of his trials. He | ought not to do so, he laid his hand a 
often went on shore to hold meetings. At! seriousness on his breast, and said, “ Yes, 

Deal he was interested in a young clergyman| know it very well.” After James Dicken- 
whom he met with on the beach, and who|son had made some remarks to him on this 
had that evening attended a meeting deld by | subject, the Indian asked what made Eng- 
Thomas Rudd and himself. He was much |lishmen swear when they knew that God was 
depressed, and was anxious to know more| near; and said that in his own language 


about the principles of Friends, concerning | 
greatly misinformed. | 
James Dickenson says that his heart was lov-| 
ingly opened to give him the information he! 
desired, fur he felt that God’s love abounded | 


whom he had_ been 


towards him, and their conversation was pro- 
longed to a late hour. Some meetings held 
in London are thus deseribed by James Dick- 
enson :— 


there were no words for swearing. 

Several meetings in Chester County were 
visited by James Dickenson, where he met 
with many persons who had left the Society 
of Friends and become followers of George 
Keith. ‘I was enabled,” he says, “ to vin- 
dicate our ancient Testimony concerning our 


[ee Jesus Christ ; declaring to them that 


we believed in Him as being the only begot- 
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ten Son of God; who in the fulness of time Stir up one ‘anathes to » love and good works ; 
took flesh, became perfect man according to and that those whom God hath trusted with 
the flesh ; descended and came of the seed of , heavenly gifts may all improve them to His 
Abraham and David, but was miraculously |glory. And stir up one another to visit re- 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the mote parts that want help, as Virginia, Caro- 
Virgin Mary; yet powerfully owned to be!lina, New England, Barbadoes, Jamaica, etc., 
the Son of God according to the spirit of! and let all be done in the love of God. So 
sanctification by the resurrection from the’ will He bless you with spiritual blessings in 
dead. And that as man, Christ died for our; His Son Christ Jesus; in whom I dearly sa- 
sins, rose again, and was received up into glory | lute you all, letting you know I am well eve- 
in the heavens, having fulfilled the law and ry way.” 
the prophets, and put an end to the first} Early in 1699 James Dickenson again vis- 
priesthood, is a priest forever, not after the ited Scotland, having for his companion Jon- 
order of Aaron, but of Melchisedec ; and athan Burnyeat, a child not much more than 
ever lives to make intercession to His Father,' twelve years old; he naturally felt much 
not for our sins only, but for the sins of the concern on behalf of his little friend who— 
whole world.” This he spoke of as being the he need scarcely have told us—had not trav- 
faith of the Quakers the world over. ‘elled as a minister before. But Jonathan 
The Yearly Meeting at Burlington, which! Burnyeat seems to have been—in almost the 
he afterwards attended, was a very blessed | literal sense of the word—one of the babes to 
one, notwithstanding the attempts at distur-' whom the Lord of heaven and earth sees fit 
bance made by the Separatists. Whilst to reveal those things which are hidden from 
James Dickenson was preaching they cried the wise and prudent; for James Dickenson 
out that the Light he spoke of was nothing says: “My companion was deeply opened 
but an idol and a frozen light, etc. To which into the mysteries of God’s kingdom, and 
he replied that it was no other but Christ grew in his gift so as to give counsel to young 
Jesus, the true light which lighteth every and old. The Lord was kind to 
man that cometh into the world.* Among us, and bore up our spirits in all our exer- 
many other very satisfactory meetings, those cises. We had many precious meetings, and 
held on Long Island may be mentioned. Sev-' were deeply bowed under a sense of the 
eral who attended them were convinced of, Lord’s favor to us.” Probably James Dick- 
the truth of the doctrines which they heard ; | enson often recalled the time when his young 
and a justice of the peace and a captain in | companion’ s father, John Burnyeat, had been 
the army gave up their commissions because! a tender sympathizing counsellor to himself. 
they could no longer take an oath or fight. Five years later they again travelled together, 
The last meeting in Pennsylvania was held| “in sweet brotherly love,” through York- 
at Concord, and was remarkably blessed by | shire and Lincolnshire; and not long after- 
the Lord. During this tarriance in America, | wards united in a religious visit to Ireland. 
as in the previous visit, many hardships were And before Jonathan Burnyeat’s early death 
undergone by James Dickenson, and the| he was James Dickenson’s associate on a few 
homeward voyage was an adventurous one ;' short journeys. 
but his heart was filled with gratitude to God| In 1700 James Dickenson suffered from a 
for His protection from inward and outward very dangerous illness. After alluding to 
danger, and with a stronger conviction than , God’s gracious dealings with him by “ His 
ever that “‘ He is worthy to be followed and | |secret hand,” during this time of trial, he 
obeyed in all His requirings.” | adds : “ My eye was unto the Lord Jesus, in 
A year or two after his return he wrote an| whom my justification remained, and I found 
epistle to the Friends in America, a few ex- peace. ‘ The sense of it at that 
tracts from which follow: time was very comfortable and engaged me 
“My spirit and life are often with you in! to be given up to follow Him faithfully unto 
my secret retirement unto the Lord. . . . ' the end.” In the summer of the following 
His hand is full of blessings to be poured | year he found that the Lord had further work 
down upon you if you give Him not occasion | for him én Scotland, where he met with Sam- 
to withhold them’ from you by letting your|uel Bownas and another young Friend, who 
minds wander from Him. ; were also engaged in holding meetings, and 
for a short time they all travelled together. 
‘Believing in Christ’s inward and spiritual ap- James Dickenson’s affectionate counsel was 
pearance does not in the least lessen or depreciate | very helpful to his young and inexperienced 
the value of the redeeming act of universal love, | associates, who had many doubts and fears 
the Propitiatory Sacrifice of the dear Son of God} with regard to the right accomplishment of 
without the gates of Jerusalem, and His there bear- their mission. Samuel Bownas was exceedingly 
ing our sins in His own body on the tree. On the : stag Sate “i ose? 
contrary it greatly enhaness the value therees” Baw, | comforted when James Dickenson told them 
Alexander. how weak and poor he often felt. At Dum- 





FRIENDS’ 
fries he said tothem: “ Lads, I find a concern | 
to go into the streets; will you go with me?” 
The people were very quiet whilst James 
Dickenson—as Samuel Bownas says—“ lifted 
up his voice like a trumpet amongst them,” 
most earnestly warning them to repent and 
turn to the Lord. 

One of James Dickenson’s twelve visits to 
Ireland followed this journey in Scotland. 
He gives no details of his numerous Gospel 
labors and travels from 1704 to 1713. ‘The! 
peace which was granted him as he willingly 
obeyed the voice of the Good Shepherd was a | 
continual encouragement to perseverance in 
following Him. And he says that his wife 


itable unto all things. 

‘“‘ We were encouraged (he writes) to fol- 
low the Lord fully, and keep to His eternal 
power that had prevailed over us; and the 
more our eyes were kept to Him, the greater 
necessity we found of the help of His Holy 
Spirit to keep us in our way heavenwards, 
knowing that without Him we could do noth- 
ing, and seeing our infirmities to be great, we 
were made to magnify that arm which is 
strong, and as near to help His people as 
ever. Those who are alive to God know it. 
‘ . ‘ He is still faithful in ful- 
filling His promises, and whatever they ask 
in His name He gives them ; such are bound 
in duty to return to Him thanksgiving and 
glory.” 


| 
and himself truly found that godliness is prof- 


(To be continued.) 


a 


Extracts from J. McLeod Campbell's Thoughts 


on Revelation. 


The fact of the tradition of error does not 
take from the value of the tradition of truth. 
This is not questioned when the tradition is 
simply moral: neither is it to be questioned 
when the tradition is religious. It is well 
when truth and honesty are presented to our 
opening intelligence, and our still undeveloped 
moral nature. It is well that they come com- 
mended by our parents, and with the prestige 
of parental authority. It is also well when 
the love of God, our Father in Heaven, and 
the manner of its manifestation in Christ, 
are early presented to our faith, and with the 
same sanction from those who themselves, in 
the very fact of their own relation to us, and 
of the love which belongs to that relation, are, 
at once, some illustration of what they teach, 
and a divinely appointed evidence of its truth.* 

But does the acknowledgment of the good- 
ness of God here go to the length of justifying | 
the taunt, that our faith is merely traditional ? | 
No, assuredly. The traditional element is not 
held to preclude or destroy the moral element, 


| 


when the teaching is moral; and as little does | 





* Luke xi, 12. 
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it preclude or destroy the spiritual element 
when the teaching is spiritual. In teaching 
our children that which is in itself right, we 
are at once addressing and developing con- 
science in them; neither do we regard our 
teaching as successful, unless it awakens an 
independent sense of rignt; nor that we have 
taught our children to be true unless they 
have a perception of the obligation and beauty 
of truth quickened in themselves. So also in 
our religious teaching, we realize the spiritual 
in our children, as we did the moral ; makin 
known to them the Father of their spirits, ona 
then only feeling that our labor of love has 
truly profited them, when we see them wor- 
shippers, who worship God, who is a Spirit, 
in spirit and in truth; for we know that the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him. 

Thus we occupy aright the place which God 
has assigned us in connection with His gra- 
cious purpose for our children, namely, to re- 
veal Himself to them. 

Knowing that the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear Him, is in truth limited to 
them by a moral and spiritual necessity, we 
cannot wonder that the traditional element 
should prevail in the ordinary faith of Rev- 
elation, considering how little men truly come 
to its light, or qualify themselves by experience 
for being witnesses for the self-evidencing na- 
ture of that light. 

But what is more difficult to understand is 
the undeniable fact, that men whose personal 
experience would seem to qualify them for 
taking this high ground, shrink trom doing 
so. Most direct and immediate does their 
hearing of God in the written word seem to 
be. Their joy is as that of men seeing light 
—light in God. Yet when questions as to 
the ultimate warrant of faith in Revelation 
are raised, and Infidelity attempts to unsettle 
all faith, or Superstition attempts to place it 
on a false foundation, they seem to have no 
use of their own experiences, which are as un- 
suspected grains of gold in the ground on 
which men tread. Yet precious grains of gold 
these experiences undoubtedly are, and there 
is much need that attention should be di- 
rected to them, in order that they may be 
carefully gathered, and turned to proper ac- 
count, in our Christian conflict. “ This only 


| would I learn of you, received ye the Spirit 


by the works of the law, or by the hearing of 
faith ?’’ * 

To the question, “ What is the faith due to 
Revelation, and on what does that faith ulti- 
mately rest?” this is the answer: God has 
spoken to us, and He expects that we are to 
know His voice ; He has revealed Himself to 
us, and He expects that we shall recognize 
His glory, and say, ‘‘ This isour God.” We, 


* Galatians, iii, 2. 
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therefore, have gone quite astray, if, being in forth, in the sight of our brethren whom we 
the full light of Revelation, we are asking for would deliver from spiritual bondage and a 
a witness to that light, external to itself; in- blind faith, as claiming to be in a better po- 
stead of receiving the light with the obedience sition than they, only in so far as in God’s 
of faith. Such obedience to light is due, be- light we see light. 
cause it is light,—simply on that ground. Therefore, in justifying our faith in Revela- 
Of the faith which receives the kingdom of tion, and in calling others to share in that 
God as a little child there is a counterfeit, faith, we bear ourselves as the offspring of 
which, though in truth its opposite, as dark- God speaking to men, our brethren, of what 
ness is the opposite of light, often passes for it, is a part of the outcoming of the heavenly 
because it has a certain semblance of child- Father’s love. Doubtless we owe it to any 
likeness and humility ; I mean the faith which who find the faith of Revelation difficult, to 
is a blind submission to authority. This approach this subject with them in the way 
counterfeit faith seems childlike because it that may help them most ; starting with them 
simply receives without questioning; it seems from what we may reasonably expect them 
humble because the prostration of the mind to recognize as the right starting point. But 
under authority, not aspiring to any conscious we may not, in commending our faith, make 
discernment, has a certain semblance of hu- any concession that virtually contradicts that 
mility ; but with such seeming simplicity and_ faith. 
humility, it is undeniably in this respect the ‘‘ Without faith it is impossible to please 
opposite of that to which God’s revelation of God; for he that cometh:to God must believe 
Himself is addressed, that it is no opening of that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
a living eye to light, for which that eye is that diligently seek Him.”* That without 
divinely adapted ; no opening of the ear of which it is impossible to please God, must be 
the spirit to a voice whose self commending reasonably due from man. The reasonable- 
tone of truth that ear is divinely formed to ness of the demand for the faith that God is, 
feel. Therefore these two kinds of faith,|is our controversy with Atheism. The rea- 
whatever may seem to be common to them, sonableness of the demand for the faith that 
are opposed as light and darkness are opposed. God is, is our controversy with Atheism. The 
The divine excellence of Revelation is seen reasonableness of the demand for the faith that 
only when it is understood to be divine light, | God is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
having the self evidencing nature of light;!Him,is our controversy with all forms of 
and the true dignity of man is seen only when | Theism that reject personal religion ; refusing 
it is understood that he is divinely constituted , the recognition of a personal relation in man 
in Christ with an eye adapted to that divine, toa personal God. Wecannot in either case 
light. One and the same usurpation of the ' concede the reasonableness of unbelief. 
Church denies to Revelation the excellence of 
being light, and to us our birth-right to be THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ. 
children of the light; in both ways withhold-! , shit acs . 
ing glory from God; for the light and the | The Christian Union CH. W. Beecher), 
eye are both of Him, and togethe or, and in| speaking of the speech by Professor Agassiz 
their adaptation to each other, one work of at the opening of the Anderson School of 
God, one glory to God. | Natural History, says, “ After a few opening 
The great gain to us from fully realizing | Words) felicitously suited to put all their 
this ultimate result of the Church’s ifterpo- | minds into fellowship, Agassiz said tenderly, 
sition of itself betmeen the individea) man and | and with touching frankness, ‘I think we 
God, will be the purging of our own faith in | | have need of help. I do not feel that I can 
Revelation from any element that, under any | | call any one here to ask a blessing for us. I 
other guise, tends to the same result. The re- | Know I would not have anybody pray for us 
fore, when the Romanist charges us with|** this moment. I ask you for a moment to 
holding the Bible by a traditional faith, which | P™Y for yourselves.’ Upon this, the great 
differs from his only in not resting ona ’ Jivine | Scientist—in an age in which so many other 
warrant, such as his faith in the Church as-| 8Te@! Sclentsts have concluded that praying 
sumes, let us not evade the charge. is quite an unscientific and very useless pro- 
Let us meet it frankly and fairly. Let us ceeding—bowed his head reverently ; his pu- 
take the matter to the light of our calling to | pils and friends did the same, and there, in a 
he * chtl doen of the light an‘ of the day,” silence that was very solemn and very beau- 
“ living epistles of the grace of God,” “ God? " tiful, each spirit was free to crave of the 
witnesses; and whatever in our faith in|Gte#t Spirit the blessing that was needed. 
Revelation will not approve itself in this light, For our own part it seems to us that this 
let us at once acknowledge ; permitting it to scene of Agassiz and his pupils, with hes ads 
be called by its true name, and to be brought bowed in sile nt prayer for the blessing of the 


down to its true level. For we must stand * Heb. xi, 6 


(To be continued.) 
—— 
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God of Nature, to be given to that school] 
then opened for the study of nature, is a 
spectacle for some great artist to spread out 
worthily upon canvas, and to be kept alive 
in the memories of mankind. What 
coronations, royal pageants, 
armies, to a scene like this? It heralds the 
coming of the new heavens and the new 
earth—the golden age when nature and man 
shall be reconciled, and the conquests of truth 
shall supersede the conquests of brute force.” 


iatiiliansntait 
RELIGION WE ‘WANT. 

We wanta religion that bears heavily not 
only on the “exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
but on the exceeding rascality of lying and 
stealing. <A religion that banishes small 
measures from the stalls, pebbles from the 
cotton-bags, clay from the paper, sand from 
the sugar, chicory from cvffee, alum from 
bread, and water from the milk-cans. The 
religion that is to save the world will not put 
all the big strawberries at the top, and all the 
little ones at the bottom. It will not make 
one-half pair of shoes good leather so that 
the first shall redound to the maker's credit, 
and the second to his cash. It will not put 
Jouvin’s stamp on Jenkins’ kid gloves; or 
make Paris bonnets in 
Boston milliner’s shop; 


are 


THE 


the back room of a 
nor let a piece of 


velvet that professes to measure twelve yards 


come to an untimely end in the tenth, or a 


spool of sewing silk that vouches for twenty 
yards be nipped in the bud at fourteen and a 
half; nor all-wool delaines and all-linen hand- 
kerchiefs be amalgamated with clandestine 
cotton ; nor coats made of old rags pressed 
together be sold to the unsuspecting public 
for legal broadcloth. It does not put bricks 
at five dollars per thousand into chimneys‘it 
contracts to build of seven dollar material ; 
nor smuggle white pine into floors that have 
paid for hard pine; nor leave yawning cracks 
in closets where boards ought to join; nor 
daub the ceilings that ought to be smoothly 
plastered ; nor make window-blinds with slats 
that cannot stand the wind, and paint that 
cannot stand the sun, and fastenings that may 
be looked at, but on no account touched. The 
religion that is going to sanctify the world 
pays its debts. It does not consider that forty 
cents returned for one hundred cents given is 
according to the gospel, though it may be ac- 
cording to law. It looks on a man who has 
failed in trade, and who continues to live in| 
luxury, as a thief.— The ( Boston) Christian. 


ites 
THE growth of a believer 

mushroom, but like an oak, which increases 

slowly indeed, but surely. Many suns, showe rs, | 

and frosts pass upon it before it comes to per- 

fection; and in winter, when it seems dead, it 

is gathering strength at the root.—Axon, 1767. | 


1s 


not like a 


the parade of} 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 


Thirty years ago Mr. Bright entered Par- 
liament, and he was the same honest, sincere 
statesman then that he is now. Times and 
men have changed, but he has not changed. 
[he principles he fought for then he fights 
for now; that is, those that he has not yet 
succeeded in establishing, and most of them 
are established. Yet, thirty years ago, many 
of the men who now fight shoulder to shoulder 
with him for a wiser, more liberal, more hu- 
mane government for Great Britain, openly 
stigmatized the powerful Quaker as a dema- 
gogue, a revolutionist and a dangerous man. 
The Times, that now cannot praise him enough, 
could not then, nor so long ago as that, enough 
condemn him. Measures “which he advocated 
thirty years ago must have seemed as chim- 
erical to him as to the great body that scouted 
them and their author, and yet their justice 
and humanity and his powerful advocacy have 
since made them actual facts. They are no 
longer impossibilities, but tangible realities. 

Years and struggles in political life have 
whitened his hair ‘and broken his health, but 
the British statesmen who in the beginning of 
his great career reviled him as a_ noisy, ‘dis. 
turbing demagogue, now acknowledge him as 
the foremost one of their number in England, 
and listen breathlessly to the expression of 
his political opinions. 

John Bright has made himself the power 
he is to-day, has now the admiration of the 
world and the regards of sovereignty itself, 
not more by the force of his intellect than by 
the force of his integrity. He began by being 
right, by demanding for the people the privi- 
lege to help make the laws by which they 
were bound, and he never swerved from that 
course. He whistled expediency down the 
wind, and at length convinced the political 
leaders of England that in their schemes they 
could not safely leave the people out. He is 
leader to-day, and for no other reason than 
that he is what the world best loves to call 
him—honest John Brght.— Phila. Inquirer. 


er 


HOLINESS THE PURPOSE 


BY 8. A. 


AND WILL OF 
BLACKWOOD. 


GOD. 


“ This,” writes the Apostle, ‘is the will 
God, even your sanctification.” Nothing 
short of this; not mere salvation, but saneti- 
fication ; not mere redemption from judgment, 
but from sin. It is God’s purpose. “ Being 
delivered from the hand of our enemies,” we 
are to “serve Him iv righteousness and holi- 
ness all the days of our Jife.” 
free from sin,” 


of 


‘** Being made 
we are to “ have our fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlas ting lite.” For 
| this God chose His people. ‘ According as 
Ile hath chosen us in Him before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy, 
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and without blame before Him in love.” For 
this Christ died. ‘He gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify us unto Himself, a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works.” The Lord Jesus 
loved the Church, and gave Himself for her, 
and what for? That she might get to heaven? 
“That He might sanctify her, and cleanse 
her with the washing of water by the Word, 
that He might present her to Him elf a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing.” Fur this great and 
lorious purpose and will of God, the Holy 
host has been sent down to dwell in the 
hearts of God’s people, to make the Church 
at large, and the bodies of believers in par- 
ticular, to grow up a holy temple in the Lord. 
This is the will of God concerning you in- 
dividually. God's people are priests. He 
has called us ‘‘a holy priesthood,” “a spirit- 
ual house.” His will is our sanctification. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1873. 





Curist1AN Inrecrity.—‘‘Owe no man 
‘anything, but to love one another, for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” 

Although this precept does not apply lit- 
erally to commercial transactions, since within 
certain restrictions it may be right to owe 
others money, yet the principle it announces 
does pertain to al] business intercourse. It is 
not love to our neighbor that allows any to 
borrow money, which the borrower has little 
prospect of ever being able to return. Neither 
is it love to those who trust us, to so extend 
and complicate our business that any unex- 
pected decline in commercial prosperity shall 
oblige us to offer creditors a mere per centage 
of what is due them; or to undertake, for the 
sake of great gains, enterprises beyond our 
power easily to manage. 

The affairs of corporations are conducted by 
individuals, and every such agent is as bound 
to absolute fidelity and carefulness in their 
management, as if he alone was responsible 
for all the debts owed by the company or as- 
sociation. 

The nearer a Christian can keep to a cash 
basis in all his transactions, the more is he 
free in his Master’s service from the bondage 
of debt, and approaches the standard of owing 
no man anything but love. 

All these statements are so plain as to be 
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commonplace, and yet the neglect of them isso 
wide-spread it would seem that the Christian 
world did not believe them true. Periods of 
financial distress, like the present, which 
sweep over the land every few years, show 
that these truths cannot be ignored without 
retribution, and should quicken us to a deeper 
recognition of their force. A trial unim- 
proved isa loss indeed. While the uncertainty 
of riches and our absolute dependence on our 
Heavenly Father for all our needs are taught 
us by current events, there is also further in- 
struction to be drawn from them. Recurrence to 
an expenditure kept within the probable limits 
of incomes, so as to permit of a surplus for 
charity and security against unexpected losses ; 
to rigid care for the safety of creditors in all 
transactions ; with great caution about bor- 
rowing money at all; entire honesty in the 
prompt and full discharge of every debt ; and 
avoidance of engaging in great schemes of 
doubtful issue for the sake of large prospective 
gains, is surely the lesson of the hour. 


To some also, it is no less so to watch 
against the temptation to profit by the em- 
barrassment of Readiness to do this 
in a manner legal though not equitable, 
equally with disregard ot the high moral 
obligation to pay debts promptly, destroys al- 
most totally all attempt of the professed Chris- 
tian to testify for his Saviour. 


others. 


The community, and especially those who 
suffer by such parties, feel sure that they do 
not have that love which fulfills the law; 
that love which he should feel towards others 
who is conscious of God's great love towards 
himself in the pardon of his many sins for 
Christ's sake. Our Father's love and wisdom 
comprehend all our wants and those of our 
families. ‘‘ Your Heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.” If 
using diligence and energy we cast ourselves 
upon Him in prayer for guidance and help, 
He will give us a sanctified judgment to know 
what is best to do. If we obey the voice of 
His Spirit and acknowledge Him in all our 
ways, He will direct our paths, what business 
we shall follow, and where we shall prosecute 
it. As all is in His hand, He who cares for 
the ravens, will much more supply our more 
multiplied necessities. 


Whether through their own fault or that 
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of others many are now in trial; and to these 
God comes in tenderness to draw them more 
closely to himself, and give them greater fu- 
May they not faint, but pray, 
and trust and learn from their loving Saviour, 
just what He would teach them. 

How sound was the wisdom which directed 
the query to be read annually ; “‘ Are Friends 
careful to live within the bounds of their cir- 


ture blessings. 


cumstances, and keep to moderation in their 
trade or business? Are they punctual in their 
promises, and just in the payment of their 
debts?” Such a query accords well with 
Paul’s statement of the design of the gospel, 
‘ Now the end of the commandment is charity 
(love) out of a pure heart, and of a good con- 
science and of faith unfeigned.”’ 


~~ 

Duties OF THE Present Hovur.—lt is 
hoped by many conversant with business af- 
fairs, that the present uneasiness in regard to 
mouey, may be of brief duration. It is 
hardly probable that it will involve the agri- 
cultural sections of the country in anything 
like the distress which threatens the large 
But 


what has already happened must induce great 


cities and some manufacturing districts. 


suffering amongst working people ; thousands 
of whom have been dismissed from employ- 
ment within a few weeks, on account of the 


stoppage of large establishments. The duty of 


char'ty, active though not indiscriminate, 
towards those thus impoverished, is obvious 
and pressing. To be able to perform this 
duty, those whose incomes are limited will re- 


quire moderation in their general expendi- 
tures; avoiding all superfluities. 


To lessen 
as far as possible the present interruption to 
the ordinary movements of trade, should also 
be the aim of all; by prompt payment of every 
debt, small or large, as soon as the means for 


it are at hand. Thus, mutual help may do 


much to restore the prosperity of our land, 
towards which so much has been afforded by 
the gifts of Providence. 
peneilipinen 

Norta Carottna Yearty Meetine.—Our cor- 
respondent continues his account as follows: 
This morning, Lith mo. lst, at 8 o'clock, we had 
&precivus meeting for worship, then a second 


sitting of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders ; 
read two of the Queries and summary answers 


which introduced the meeting into much exer- 
cise on account of the negligence of some Friends 
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in taking their families to meeting. At 11 o'clock 
the Yearly Meeting convened. ‘The representa- 
tives having agreed to propose Josiah Nicholson 
for Clerk, and Isham Cox Assistant, of this 
the meeting approved. Certificates were read 
for Samnel Miles and Joseph M. Hunt, min- 
isters, the latter dear afflicted brother tabernac- 
ling at the boarding-school (for the time), but not 
able to attend many of the sittings. Epistles 
from all the Yearly Meetings with which we cor- 
respond were read. The re print of 2,500 copies 
of the London General epistle was ordered. A 
preposition to set apart a committee for mission 
work received a full expression of unity. The re- 
ports of the Committees on Peace and Indian Af- 
fairs were read, and they were continued for far- 
ther labor in these important branches of Christian 
work. At 7o’clock P.M. we hada full attendance at 
the Bible and Tract Meeting, and heard interest- 
ing accounts from different Quarters, yet a lack 
of more earnest workers in these departments 
was much to be regretted. 


First day evening, the 2d of the month.—At 
84 o'clock this morning Friends assembled for 
worship, and prayers ascended invoking the bless- 
ing of Heaven upon the labors of the day, that 
the multitudes might be fed with that bread which 
cometh down from heaven. At 10 A. M. the 
meeting again assembled, and soon both ends of 
our capacious house (tbe shutters closed) were 
crowded, and a large meeting in the grove. The 
gospel was preached with power, and also at 2 
o'clock P.M., most of the assembly remaining ; 
three meetings were held. The meeting at Deep 
River was also large and satisfactory; at 7 
o'clock this evening, one end of the house being 
full. Many, both old and young, confessed the 
goodness of the Lord, and a shower of blessing 
was in mercy witnessed, baptizing us by the one 
Spirit into the one body. May thanksgiving and 
praise be given unto Him who is the Crown and 
Diadem of all rightly gathered assemblies, and 
Head over all things to His church and people. 

Second day evening, 3d of the month.—At 8} 
o'clock A. M. there was a favored meeting for 
worship, and at 11 o'clock the Yearly Meeting 
entered upon the consideration of the state of the 
society. 
ent. The neglect of mid-week meetings on the 
part of some of our members, and some lack of 
love, the true badge of discipleship, and a want 


Deficiencies were shown to be appar- 


of punctuality in fulfilling engagements, appeared 
Quite a reduction 
was reported in the number of those who indulge 
in the practice of dram drinking from the last 
year’s report. and 
wholesome counsel was given, which, if heeded, 


amongst the most prominent 


Much exercise prevailed 


will werk a reformation, 
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Much unity and brotherly love were manifested 
in all our deliberations, and this evening a large 
meeting on the subject of Education was held 
in which a Friend from Philadelphia earnestly and 
powerfully impressed the necessity of untiring ef 
forts in the important work of cultivating and 
expanding the mind. 

Third day, met in joint session; when, an 
abridged memorial of our late beloved Friend, 
Ellen M. Nicholson being read the meeting was 
afresh baptized into a living desire that we might 
al] be prepared to die the death of the righteous. 
“She being dead yet speaketh” The reading 
of the report of the Educational Committee and 
that of the Superintendent followed ; a small sum 
was raised by voluntary subscription to further 
the work this year, and the Committee was en 
couraged to persevere. 

Fourth day 5th—Crowded meetings were 
held in each end of the honse at 11 o'clock, 
where we trust the bungry multitude were satis 
fied. In the afternoon the report of the 
Trustees of the Boarding school being read. 
showed that it had sustained itself the past 
year. Inthe evening an agricultural meeting was 
followed by an interesting lecture on the Holy 
Scriptures. A small committee was appointed 
and evcouraged, as way opens, to hold General 
Meetings this year also. One encouraging fea 
ture in reference to the future prosperity of the 
cburch is the large number of young persons in 
attendance who are evidently under the prepar- 
ing hand of the Lord for uselulness in His 
church. 

Fifth-day 6th of the mo.—After a solemn 
moining session, wherein many hearts were 
privileged to enter into a closer communion with 
the Father of Spirits, we entered upon the final 
session of our favored annual assembly. Ke- 
ports of committees and returning minutes for 
Friends in attendance were read, and a General 
Epistle to all the Yearly Meetings with which 
we correspond, adopted. The meeting closed 
under a sweet, prayerfal silence. 


os _—e- 


Aw Interestinc Evext.—In our column of 
** notices” of this number, occarsthe record of a 
marriage, thus referred to in a letter from Alida 
Clark. dated “ Normal Institute, Helena, Arkan- 
sas, 10th mo. 27th :” 

* Perhaps the first marriage ever accomplished 
in America between colored members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and strictly according to our 
order. The meeting was very orderly and 
exceedingly interesting. Solemn silence pre- 
vailed, except when broken by vocal service, 
in the ministry, prayer, exhortation, &c. As 
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many of the audience came forward, one after an- 
other, and wrote their names on the certificate, 
who a few years ago knew neither letters nor the 
meaning of Christian marriage, our hearts were 
teeply impressed with the thought, ‘ What hath 
God wrought.’” 


~—)8 + 


Capita, Punisament 1x Jowa.—The Repre- 


sentative Meeting of Jowa Yearly Meeting of 
Friends presented during the past year a forci- 
ble memorial, pleading against the repeal by the 
Legislature of the State, of the law abolishing 
capital punishment, passed in the previous ses- 
sion of that body. We learn from a correspond- 
ent, that the attempted repeal was defeated in 
the lowa Senate, by a larger majority than that 
by which the abolition of the death ponishment 
had been voted a year before. There is good 
reason to hope, therefore, that this question is 
now settled in that State. 


_—— <0 


Frienps’ Quarterty Examiner.—The num- 


ber for the Tenth month has been received. Its 
contents are as follow: 


The Early Friends, 
Part If, by the Editor; Jsaac in the Fields at 


Eventide, a Poem, by Thomas Hodgkin; 


Thoughts on Theism, by B. F. Sewell; The 


Babylonian Captivity, (an elaborate historical 
essay), by William H. Brown; The Temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost, or Reason and Reve 
lation. by William Ball ; Humphry Smith and his 


Works, by Frances Anne Budge; Benjamin 


Seebohm, by W. C. Westlake ; The Work of 


God's Spirit in Man, by Edward Ash; Between 
Dalston and Broad Street, by Sarah 8.; Spain 


under a Republic, by Henry Ecroyd; The Blue 
Idol, by Johu Taylor ; and Notices of Books Re- 


ceived, 


Much interesting and profitable reading is 


presented, with agreeable diversity of style, in 
some of these papers. Amongst other biographi- 
cal items of information, this is given in a foot- 
note to W. ©. Westlake’s article on Benjamin 
Seebohin : 


Perhaps in no respect was B. Seebohm’s gift 
in the ministry more remarkable than on the oc- 
casion of his paying religious visits to families. 
In addressing large cougregations, it is most 
probable, from the great variety of states pres- 
sent, that the word spoken in seagon will reach 
the hearts and condition of not a few present; 
but in exhorting single families, and not unfre- 
quently each separate member composing it (as 
was often his practice), it needs the special qual- 
ifications of mach clearness of spiritual vision, 
an entire singleness of eye unto the Lord for di- 
rection. and simple, unhesitating obedience 10 
faithfully delivering the message given for each. 

This power of “discerning of spirits,” which 
is spoken of by the Apostle as given by the 
Holy Spirit to profit withal, has been a distin- 
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guishing characteristic of many Gospel ministers 
among the Friends; but probably in very few) 
has it been more strikingly developed than with 
B. Seebohm. Well do we remember an occa- 
sion, many years since. when, visiting 

large family of Friends, after having Peron 
yery aptly to their condition as a whole. he turn- 
ed first to one and then to another, with whose | 
lives. and even names, he was at thattime unac- 
quainted, as with remarkable authority he spoke | 
in his Master’s name with a prophetic power and 
fitness to their individual wants. 

A simple ¢ependence upon heavenly guidance 
concerning what to speak. and when, was a very 
distinguishing feature in his preachiag to indi 
viduals as well as to congregations. Without} 
addacing many instances in illustration of this, 
which might be given we may perhaps mention 
the two following, which came under our own 
observation ‘The one was of a young man se- 
rinusly inclined, but of a roving and unsettled | 
disposition. After sitting with him in a solemn 
silence B. S.. who was an entire stranger, spoke | 
to him of his condition as a ‘rolling stone,” 
gathering nothing of good, either for himself or} 
for others ; and after setting before him a review 
of nast inward experiences, he most affection- 
ately exhorted him to strive after a settlement 
in the truth and in his outward life. accompany- | 
ing it with a vivid description of the 
blessings, ontward and spiritaal, which 
lieved awaited him in such a career. 
enly counsel was happily 
and the resniting events 
experienced as predicted. 

The other case was of a far sadder kind 
cerning a yonng man who attended Friends’ 
meetings for worship, though not a member. 3}. 
8. seemed as “with the Spirit's eye ” to behold | 
that his heart was not right inthe sight of God; | 
he tenderly addressed him on his perilous condi- 
tion. and setting before him the two roads, fer- | 
vently entreated him to choose the good and| 
forsake the evil. He continued his exhortation 
with an affecting picture of the woes that assur- 
edly awaited him if he should now reject the 
fresh overtures of the love of God to his soul. | 
This remarkable interview produced serious feel- 
ings at the time. but through unwatchfulness its | 
effects soon vanished, and he fell away more and | 
more under the dominion of evil. The predicted | 
calamities appeared to hang suspended around | 
his head; bnt alas! the power of the Prince of | 
Darkness had enslaved his soul. and he seemed | 
powerless to amend his ways and again to seek 
the Lord. In after years he spoke of the pro- 
phetic warning of B. Seebohm as having been | 
one canse of the outward disasters which befell | 
him. inasmuch as that by unnerving him for an} 
availing struggle against the difficulties and sor- | 
rows he had been told would overtake him, the 
preacher’s words had worked out their own ful- 
filment. 


The “Blue Idol” is the very singular name 
given in its vicinity to a Friends’ meeting-house, 
In the of John 


future 
he be- 
The heav- | 
received and followed, | 
were almost literally 


con- 


in Sussex, England. 


words 
Taylor's article 


“The name arose thas: It is nearly acentury 
since Friends resided in this neighborh: ood, and ' 
the house for many years remained vacant and 


180 
| 


tions 


enquiry. how many of these ‘ 


| we shall be sure to 


| Church? 


| title : 


| alphabetically arranged ; etc ;’ 
{author of a valuable “ Catalogue 


| the Friends 


| I hope.” 


| kindness of the Lord, and to rehearse His 
ide eds 
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unnsed, and hence obtained the soubriquet of 
“The Idle House.’ The addition of « blue’ was 
due to the painter’s brush (though there is nothing 
blue about it now), and the transformation to 

‘The Blue Idol’ was not very ditlicult or sar- 
prising.” 

“During the last few years the Quarterly 
Meetings of Surrey, Sussex and Hants have 
| rendered the cognomen of ‘The Idle Honse’ a 
misnomer. Week by week, a few Friends divide 
| the service of visiting this ancient and solitary 
| meeting house. The congregation is gathered 
from far and near, not one of whom are Friends; 
but who appreciate gratefully the arrangement 
thas made for their meeting together for worship 
and to hear the Gospel preached. , 

We rejoiced with our dear F riends 
who carry on this weekly service, so healthy and 
interesting, and which we know has been 
blessed to those to whuin they have ministered.” 

‘This little visit has given rise to many reflec- 
The term ‘Idle House’ has seemed to 
me specially significant. It would be a useful 
Idle Houses’ ex- 
ist in connection with the Society of Friends? 
And another enquiry might follow, viz: Is this 


| compatible with the precept which we profess to 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give?’ 
i in the neighborhond of these 
| clos ed meeting-houses it will probably be found 
that, as at Thakeham, there is an open door for 
the service of Friends 


carry out, 


watering others, 
be watered ourselves.” Do 
Ilonses suggest idle members of the 
Were we truly a Church militant, all 
waste pluces would be occupied to mutual 


‘In 
not Idle 


these 


| advantage.” 


The last article in this 


” 


number of the “ Ex- 
is a notice of a book with a curious 
“Bibliotheca Anti Quakeriana ; or a Cata- 
logue of Books adverse to the Society of Friends, 
by Joseph Smith, 
of Friends’ 
previouly published. Much biographi- 
cal information is said to be given in this book. 
Of diffe 


Robert Barclay appears to have been left 
| comparatively quiet, but George Fox was en- 
gaged with no less than sixty one literary antag- 
onists, whose books are here described. and ma- 
ny of whom returned twice and thrice to the 
charge. George Whitehead combatted forty- 
seven under similar circumstances, and Wm. 
} Penn forty-four. It is indeed marvellons how 
of that day, who so mightily en- 
gaged in Gospel travels and preaching the word, 
could find time like wise four such herculean la- 
bors with their pens.” 

ainda 
“Tats I recall to my mind, therefore have 
—Be it ours to remember the loving 


aminer 


Books ” 


rent writers among early Friends 


of grace. ‘Thus memory may be, as 


| Coleridge ‘calls it, “‘ the bosom spring of joy; 
' 
jand when the Divine Comforter bends it to 


' His service, it may 


be chief among earthly 
comforters.” 


—Spurgeon 
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MARRIED. 


At Southland Meeting of Friends, near Helena, 
Ark., Tenth month 22d, 1873, Jacob J. Johnson and 
Annie Cannon; both members of Southland Pre- 
parative Meeting. 


PICKARD.—On the Ist of Twelfth month 1872, 
in Bloomingdale, Park County, Indiana, William 
Pickard, in the 74th year of his age; an elder and 
member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. He wasa 
native of North Carolina, but removed with his 
wife, and settled among the aborigines of our coun- 
try, in the wilderness, five miles from the nearest 
whites. They underwent many privations and trials 
incident to pioneer life during the war of 1812. But 
io a few years Friends gathered around them, anda 
meeting was granted them known by the name of 
Bloomfield, of which meeting he remained a loved 
member until his death. He was an earnest advo- 
cate and worker in the First-day school cause, and 
was among the first to move in setting up schools in 
his neighborhood. Conservative in feeling, he was 
yet fully up to the times in which he lived, baving 
spent his three-score years and ten in a life of use- 
fulness. Not through any works which he had 
done, but only through the mercies of bis Saviour, 
he claimed an entrance into the celestial city. As 
he neared the close, his heart seemed to overflow 
with love to the church, his friends, and the world. 


COWGILL.—On the 13th of Tenth month, 1873, 
at the residence of her brother, Champaign County, 
Ohio, Ann Cowgill, in the 73d year of her age; a 
much-loved member of Westland Monthly Meeting. 
Of this dear Friend it may be truly said, that she 
was of a meek and quiet spirit, and a firm believer 
in the principles of our religious Society. ‘“ Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly,” was her oft-repeated 
prayer. 


ELLIOTT.—On the 8th of Tenth month, 1873, at 
bis residence, Logan County, Ohio, Garland Elliott, 
in the 41st year of bis age; an esteemed member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting, of which he was corres- 
pondent and overseer at the time of his decease. 
Inthe midst of bodily weakness and suffering, be 
was able to declare his trust in that Saviour whose 
arm is ever under to support His humble and con- 
fiding children in their times of sickness and of 
pain. He testified to his friends around, that the 
prospect ahead was clear and bright, for he trusted 
in Him who alone is “the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” 


COFFIN.—On the 20th of Sixth month, 1873, 
Hervey Coffin, in the 63d year of his age ; & mem- 
ber of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting, lowa. This 
dear Friend was, through redeeming grace, enabled 
to bear a long illness with patience and resignation, 
and to evince to those around that, as his physical 
strength declined, the spiritual man waxed stronger 
and stronger. His main subject of conversation du- 
ring his illness was on the mercies of God and His 
abuadant blessings. 


COFFIN.—On the 7th of Eighth month, 1873, 
Rachel, widow of the above Hervey Coffin, in the 
65th year of her age; a member of Pleasant Plain 
Monthly Meeting, lowa. She was of a very quiet, 
retiring disposition, often speaking to her intimate 
friends of her unworthiness, but desiring that even 
the little she felt to do in the service of her Master 
might be done before the opportunity was taken 
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DIED. 


BROWNELL.—On the 29th of Seventh menth, 
1872, Mercy Brownell, aged nearly 83 years. 

MACOMBER.—On the 31st of First month, 1873, 
Leonard Macomber, aged nearly 55 years. 

MACOMBER.—Un the 3d of Ninth month, 1873, 
Caleb Macomber, aged 77 years. 

MOSHER.— On the 2d of Third month, 1873, Olive, 
widow of Edmund Mosher, aged 84 years. 

[The above were all members of Westport Month- 
ly Meeting, Massachusetts. ] 

LEVERING.—On the 25th of Ninth month, 1873; 
at his residence in Morrow County, Ohio, Griffith 
Levering, in the 56th year of his age; a beloved 
member and Elder of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting. 
As we mourn the loss, sustained by the church and 
the community, in the removal of this valued 
Friend, we rejoice in the testimony of his life to the 
power of the grace of God, by which he was ena- 
abled to adorn the doctrine of our Saviour. It 
might with rare appropriateness be said of him, in 
his intercourse with the world, in the social and 
domestic circle, and in the church: “ Mark the per 
fect man and behold the upright.” He sought to 
serve rather than to be ministered unto; and ever 
seemed to prefer the humblest child, in honor, to 
himself. Whilein heal h, he had yielded himself 
to God in entire consecration, and apprehending 
full salvation by faith, had testified to the keeping 
power of Christ. During his brief illness he ex- 
horted his sorrowing family to “ rejoice evermore, 
and in everything give thanks,” confessing that his 
Own peace was “ inexpressible.” Truly God is “ glo- 
rified in his saints,” and to this day He beautifies 
the meek with salvation. 

LEVERING —On the 23d of Third month, 1872, 
at the residence of her parents, Griffith and Esther 
L. Levering, Lydia Francis Levering, in the 23d 
year of her age; a member of the same Monthly 
Meeting. She was much beloved in a large circle 
of friends, but early turned from the allurements 
of the world to find her chief joy in following 
Christ. She apprehended entire consecration to 
Him as her reasonable service, and her Christian 
life was marked with unusual earnestness, faith, 
and simple obedience. She was often heard both 
in public and private, testifying meekly but clearly 
to an ¢Xp:rience of peace and victory through 
faith in the Lord J«sus Christ. Her last illness was 
brief, but we are assured that she who bad been 
led to abide in Christ while in health, was favored 
to ‘die in the Lord.” 


BUTLER.—On the 11th of Seventh month, 1873, 
Clayton, son of Lemuel and Hannah Butler, in his 
20th year ; a member of Sugar River Montbly Meet- 


ing, Indiana. Although suddenly called, he gave| away. A few days before she died, and while still 
bright evidence of acceptance with his Saviour ; 


;| able to be about and mingle with her friends, she 
exclaiming just before his departure, that all was | told one of her daughters she thought her time was 
well, Jesus was with him. short with them, for she had heard a voice that 
PICKARD.—On the 15th of Tenth month, 1873,| morning, “ The Master is come, and —— * 
in Bloomingdale, Park County, Indiana, John Pick-| thee,” and she said she saw nothing in her wa) 
ard, in the 44h year of bis age; anelder and mem-| Soon after this she was seized with severe illness, 
ber of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. As he neared | and in a few days passed away, 5 
his finul close, he expressed that the prospect be- PAXSON.—On the 3lst of Eighth month 15/3, 
fore him grew brighter and brighter. His end was Nancy, wife of Joel C. Paxson, aged 5l years; 4 
peace. member of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting, low 
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FRIENDS 


NOTICE. 

Tbe Executive Committee of Friends 
First-day School Conference, 
Mass., on the 19th of 11th month, 1873, at 8} o'clock 
A.M. The members of the Committee are desired 
to be present. 


Biennial 
will meet at Lynn. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
ALLen Jay, Cha‘rman. 


‘ PRIENDS’ BIENNIAL CONFERENCS.’ 


Friends and delegates expecting to attend the 
Biennial First-day School Conference, to be held in 
Lyno, Mass., commencing on the 19th of Eleventh 
month next, will please forward their names, to be 
received on or before the 10th of said month, ad- 
dressed either to Gilbert C. Hoag or James P. Boyce, 
Lynn, Mass. 

If substitutes are furnished, their names should 
be forwarded immediately after the vacancy is filled. 

Lynn, Mass., 9th mo. 26th, 1873 


NOTICE. 

Parties proposing to attend the Biennial 
day School Conference, to be held at Lynn, Mass., 
commencing Eleventh month |9th, 1873, and de- 
siring excursion tickets, will be furnished with or- 
ders upon the ticket-agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for tickets at about half rates, from Pitts- 
burg and points East, to New York and return, by 
sending name and address to 

A. S. Wrye, 
No. 108 S. Fourth St., Philada 

Friends in New England, 
fereace over the Uld Colony or Eastern 
and pay full fare, will receive a free 
any point on either of these roads 

Friends in New York or farther South and West, 
can by writing me secure an order on the Fall River 
Line, from New York to Boston, which will secure | 
to them a round-trip ticket for five dollars (only|- 
half-price.) 


First- 


Con- 
Railroad, 
return ticket to 


who come to the 


G. C. Hoaa, 
Chairman Committee on Transportation. 
Lynn, Muass., 10th mo. 28th, 1873 


Extracts from an Address on the Value of Lan- 
guagein Edueation, by CLemMent L. Smita, 
A.M., Delivered before the Haverford College 
Alumni, Seventh month 1st, 1873. 


There is a lull in the storm which 
raged ‘with such fury a few years ago, threat- 
ening to demolish utterly the old college 
course and set up in its place a system in 
which what were flippantly called “ useless 
studies” should have no place. But it is 
only a lull; the battle is not yet fought out, 
nor will it—nor should it—ever come to an 
end so long as human knowledge shall con- 
tinue to increase. New fields will be ex- 
plored, which cannot be kept closed to the 
student. The question will always be, To 
what point shall old studies recede before the 
advance of the new, so that the room allotted 
to each shall accurately correspond to its re- 
lative importance? .... The striking dis- 
coveries, the wonderful inventions that have 
curbed the mightiest forces of nature and 
grasped the subtlest, and made them serve the 
daily wants of man, have aroused the atten- 
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tion of the eounls sad the cry hee gone forth 
that these are the worthy objects of study. 
What use can there be, it is said, in acquiring 
dead languages? If you must teach language, 
teach those that are living and can be of some 
use in after-life, and fill the place of that 
other worthless stuff with modern science. 
And many good people are convinced that 
the study of Nature must be a far nobler and 
more elevating pursuit than “pouring over 
musty tomes,’’ for it is the study of the works 
of God. 

Now, if these considerations have anything 
to do with the subject at all, they certainly do 
not favor physical science to the disadvantage 
of language. The works of God in Nature 
are indeed worthy of the deepest contempla- 
tion of the student; but a greater work of 
God, one still more worthy of contemplation, 
is the mind of man; and this can only be 
studied by means of language, which is at 
once its staff and its sword, its support and its 
weapon, its only means of receiving and of 
giving forth ideas, and without which it would 
never have risen above the jevel of the brute. 
As to the epithet dead, which is applied in 
such contemptuous tone to the languages of 
Greece and Rome, I am compelled to admit 
that the manner in which those languages 
have been very often taught has given too 
good reason for the opprobrious term. . . . 
There is in the study of every subject one way 
which will produce only dead fruits, and an- 
other way that will inspire it with life. There 
is one way of studying Nature that will bring 
in a knowledge of the material world, which, 
|though it be exhaustive, will yet be as dead 
as the driest stores that lumber the antiqua- 
rian’s brain; there is another way that will 
inspire the minutest grain of sand on the sea- 
shore with life,— 

‘‘ Find t .ngues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones.” 

And so it is with language. Investigation 
has shown that the various tongues spoken in 
Europe to-day are, with only two or three ex- 
ceptions, all branches of one great language 

which was spoken in the interior of Asia 
centuries before the beginning of history. 
From this common stock, by imperceptible 
stages of growth, have arisen the various kinds 
of speech that have existed in historical times, 
the languages that are called ‘* dead ” as well 
as the living, the ancient as well as the 
modern. Each of these is but a stage of growth, 
a period which attracts attention by the bril- 

liancy of its literature, or is lost sight of from 
want of any records, but which grew insensi- 
bly out of what preceded it, and advanced as 
imperceptibly to the succeeding stage. Where 
will you draw the line that shall mark off 
the ‘‘dead” from the living languages? 
Shall we say a language is dead if it is no 
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should have their place in a college course; 


longer spoken? Then when did Latin, for 
instance, cease to be spoken? At what point! but even they cannot dispense with the study 


will you draw the line, beyond which the|of language. . . . It is perhaps an exaggera- 
language is dead Latin, and since which it is| tion of the truth to say, as | believe Sir ‘Wil. 
living Italian or French or Spanish? You|liam Hamilton did, that without language 
may set it ten years back, or a hundred, or a| there can be no thought ; but it is at least 
thousand, with as good reason for one point | true that no continued course of reasoning 
as for another. He that now speaks of dead} could be maintained without language; and 
languages has failed to see the light that has| no such reasoning as that which has led to 
shone on our age. The discovery ‘of the unity | the great discoveries and inventions of physics 
of language, and with it the c ymparative | would have heen possible without a highly 
method in philology and in history, is the| developed language. 
great contribution of the nineteenth century | The failure to appreciate the value of lan- 
to the advance of human knowledge; and | guage in education is due in a large degree to 
Freeman, one of the first of living his storians, a prevailing popular notion on the subject, 
does not hesitate to say that this contribution | w hich, as it seems to me, utterly misconceives 
“ marks a stage in the progress of the human | both the nature of language and the object of 
mind at least as great and memorable as the | education. 
revival of Greek and Latin learning” in the} What, then, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries And men|need here to enter into the vexed question of 
who are crying out against the ancient lan-|its origin. Whatever it was,in the beginning, 
guages in our colleges as useless relics of the| there is no doubt as to what it is now. It 
period of the revival of letters, would do well | a complex system of sounds, which are classi- 
to look about them and observe that other | fied and made subject to certain laws in order 
branches of learning besides natural science|to express human thought; it is a human 
have made signal progress in our day. “ The| system, moulded into its present shape by hu- 
new method of investigation,” I quote again | man use, a combination of devices to accom: 
from Freeman, “has broken down the mid-|plish certain ends,—to supply certain human 
dle wall of partition between kindred races and | needs; it is in all its details thoroughly hu- 
kindred studies; it has swept away barriers | man, and like everything human is imperfect 
which fenced off certain times and languages|and capable of development. ‘The brute is 
‘dead’ and ‘anecient;’ it has taught us| endowed with certain powers which are suff- 
that there is no such thing as ‘dead’ and| cient for his needs and, within his narrow 
‘living’ languages, as ‘ancient’ and ‘ mod-| sphere, virtually perfect from the beginning. 
ern’ history ; it has taught us that the study | There is no progress, no improvement. Man, 
of language is one study; it has taught us| on the other hand, is endowed with almost no 
that uo languages are inore truly living than | powers at the start, but he has germs which 
those which an arbitrary barrier fences off| may serve as the basis of practically unlimit- 
as dead ; it has taught us that no parts of|ed development. It is the larger gift by far; 
history are more truly modern,—if by modern | but he pays for it the price of having nothing 
we mean full of living interest and teaching| perfect. For what is capable of development 
for our own times,—than those which the de-|is of necessity imperfect. Now language is 
lusive name of ‘ancient’ would seem to brand | in this respect in no way different from the 
as something which has wholly passed away, | other endowments of man. . . . And looking 
something which, for any practical loss in| at it in this light, I hold that among the ob- 
these later times, may safely be forgotten.” _| jects of human study none can be named of 
It is high time, then, to cease talking of| higher value than the study of language, none 
dead languages. And the wonderful achieve-| that could not, for the interests of human pro- 
ments, too, of physical science, which have| gress, be better spared or suffered to flag 
such a hold on the popular mind, have no| among men. For language is the setting which 
place in this discussion. holds the priceless jewel, truth. If the : setting 
They had to be noticed, because they are | be imperfect, the jewel may be but half re- 
used to depreciate the study of language. “Men | vealed ; if neglectei, it may wear away with 
still call Greek and Latin dead, and people, | time, and the stone drop out and be lost. But 
impressed with the striking achievements ar us not dismiss this grave subject lightly 
| 
' 


is languige? We have no 


ae 
reste mete 


physical science, conclude there must be some | with a metaphor. Look at the religious his 
thing especially alive and modern in it, and| tory of the world for eighteen centuries, at 
hence that it is well adapted for the instruc-| the bitter contention, the theo logic hate, the 
tion of the young. The most enlightened ad-| persecutions, and consider how much of it all 
vocates of physic al science know that these| must be set down to the account of the imper- 
considerations have nothing whatever to do| fections of language; look into political his- 
with the question. There are other grounds, tory, with its wars and rebellions and assas+l- 
good and sufficient, why physical studies! nations, and compute the item trom that 
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source; and then look about you at the do- 
mestic tragedies that are enacting everywhere 
because words have not adequately revealed 
the truth. 
work to conceal it,—human pride and envy, 
and all the evil passions of man, with some 
that are good too. But those who would ad- 


vance the cause of truth should not neglect | 


any weapon they can lay hold of. And they 
will find the one that is in their hands the 
best of all, it they will develop all the capaci- 
ty there is in it,—make strong the handle and 
bright and true the blade, that it may deal 
no uncertain blows. And their work is one 
that has no end. You may make your ex- 
pression absolutely perfect to-day, it will be 
imperfect to-morrow. It may convey your 
exact meaning to the men of to-day, but the 
men of to-morrow will receive adifferent shade 
of meaning from it. Language, like all else 
that is human, is subject tochange. You can- 
not crystallize truth into a fourm of words that 
shall make it plain to all coming ages, and 
relieve men from the necessity of searching 
for it. Malebranche said: “If I held truth 
captive in my hand, | should open my hand 
and let it fly, that [ might again pursue and 
capture it; implying that he thought the 
search for truth more pleasant than the pos- 
session of it. More pleasant or less, it is the 
appointed lot of us all. It has pleased Provi- 
dence that we should not find truth ready at 
hand for our use, but should be required to 
search diligently for it, and acquire it only by 


patient working or by patient watching. If 


itis contained in records or traditions, we 
must study these, and that is a part of the 
study of language. And if it be our duty, as 
it is the duty of all, to impart to others the 
truth that is in us, let us not neglect the in- 
strument that is given us for the purpose. 
Let us do our utmost towards perfecting it, 
that when we or others come to use it, it may 
fail in nothing of transmitting all the mighty 
force ot truth that wields it. 

And let us also—this is the second great 
object of the study of languave,—let us also 
perfect ourselves in handling this instrument. 
Of course this applies first of all and chiefly 
to our mother tongue, and all instruction in 
language should be brought to bear on our 
capacity to use our own. But it would be a 
great mistake to conclude from this that we 
should stu ly no language but our own. To- 
wards attaining a complete command of our 
language, the very first requisite, the only 
foundation on which we can securely build, 
is a thorough knowledge of the principles of 
all language. . . And [ may add,—though I 
do not intend to enter into any details in this 
discussion,—the language that is best suited 
for this purpose is the one against which the 
severest attacks are now directed,—the Greek ; 


[ know there are other agents at | 
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‘and those which, especially as they are usual- 
ily taught, are of least value for this purpose, 
are the modern languages, which it is pro- 
‘ 5 , 
posed to substitute fur Greek and Latin. 
(To be concluded.) 
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A POISONOUS SUBSTANCE MADE USEFUL. 


Paris Green has been found very service 
able in killing the cotton worm, which is at 
times a serious enemy of the planters of the 
South. One who writes of it compares its 
discovery, in value, to the invention of the 
cotton gin. It has been found available also 
against some other insects feeding upon plants ; 
and is, no doubt, worthy of more extensive 
trial. As Paris green contains arsenic, it is 
an unsafe material for use in human habita- 
tions. A number of instances have occurred 


of serious poisoning from its use in paper 
hangings. 


Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. 


A CONTRAST. 


BY Cc. F. H. 
“The Word of God is not bound.” 


Two angels passed over the city at night, 
When the lamps burnt low and the stars wefe bright. 
With glist'ning wings and robes of white ; 

To the Throne of the Lord they were speeding. 


The first did in joyous accents tell 

How the work of the Lord it prospered well, 

How the saints were strong, and the power of Hell 
Seemed at length o’ercome and vanquished. 


“ [ beheld,” he cried, ‘‘a beauteous fane, 
Where bymns to the praise of the Lamb once slain 
Were sungin a sweet, harmonious strain 

By the lips of .he white-robed choir. 


“On an altar all gorgeous with jewels I gazed, 

The light of a buadred tapers blazed; 

I am bearing on high the prayers that were raised 
By the throng, devoutly kneeling.” 


“Alas!” cried the other, in saddest tone, 

“A different burden J bear to God's Throne— 

Tbe cries and the tears, the despairing groan 
Of the needy, whom none will succor. 


“The Priest and the Levite have passed them by— 
‘ They are none of ours,’ is their heartless cry ; 
But God is just who reigneth on high, 

And He shall judge between them. 


‘For none have striven those souls to win, 

And their only fane is a temple to sin, 

Where the powers of Evil are worshipped within 
By those Christ died to ransom. 


‘“‘ Yet these wandering sheep are dear to the Lord, 
And to save their souls brings a richer reward 
| Than is won by the costliest gifts outpoured 
In selfish isvlation.” 


And upward still did the angels soar; 
But only a vial of tears each bore, 
| And the prayers of the selfish ascended no more 
To the Throne of Love and Mercy. 


—Church Times. 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. | 


Poreiegn INTELLIGENCE.—Our advices are to the 
llih instant. 





Great Batrarn.—Sir John Duke Coleridge bas 
been appointed to the office of Lord Chief Justice of 


the Court of Common Pleas, vacated by the death | diers. 


of Sir William Bovill. Sir J. D Coleridge is the 
son of Justice Coleridge, and nephew of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, the philosopher and poet. 

The Spaish steamship Murillo, seized for running 
into and sinking the emigrant ship Northfleet, has 
been condemned and sold. 

Accounts from Bengal are more favorable towards 
the avoidance of a famine from the failure of the 
crops. 

Large amounts of specie continue to be shipped 
from Englaod :o New York. The Bank of England 
has advanced its rate of discount, unprecedentedly, 
to 9 per cent , in some cases 10 per cent. or more, 
Stocks in London have declined, and American 
securities are heavy. 


France.—President MacMahon has sent a message 
to the Assembly, which has been well received. He 
announces the peaceful and conservative inten'ions 
of his administration. As the strength of party feel- 
ing presents serious difficuities in the way of the 
establishment of a definite and permanent form of 
government, he counsels an increase in the vitality 
and authority of the institutions now existing. A 
strong executive power is asked for, to protect so- 
ciety. The deputies of the Right demanded that 
MacMahon should be made President for teu years. 
Those of the Left urged, instead, a plebiscite to de- 
termine the popular will concerning a form of gov- 
ernment. ° A committee to report upon the subject 
was nominated by the fifteen bureaux of the Assem- 
bly. In this committee, the Republicans (Left) have 
a majority of one. The Right have consented to 
the limitation of MacMahou’s term of office to five 
years ; and to his being designated as * President of 
the Republic.” Buffet has been unanimously re- 
elected Vice-President of the Assembly 

Marshal Bazaine’s trial continues to present evi- 
dence, on the whole, not favorable to him. 

Five men, arrested on charge of conspiring to ab- 
duct the niece of President MacMahon and to detain 
her as a hostage, have been convicted and sentenced 
to imprisonment 

All the ministers, on the 8th instant, tendered 
their resignations to MacMahon; but he refused to 
accept them. 

Ex-President Thiers expresses the belief that 
monarchism has received an important check, and 
that the Republic will be permanently established. 


Greermany—lIn the recent elections for deputies 
to the Prussian Diet, the Liberals have gained fifty 
seats. 

Prince Bismarck, as Chancellor of the Empire, 
has laid before the Federal Council the invitation 
of the Government of the United States to Germa- 
ny to participate in the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, with a recommendation that 
it be accepted. 

The German Minister of Finance has sold 20,000,- 
000 thalers of disused silver to the United States, 
which is the highest bidder. 

By Royal decree, Von Roon has been relieved of 
the Presidency of the Prussian ministry, Bismarck 
being appointed in his place. 


5th instant, opened the sessions of the Reichsrath 
at Vienna in person. His speech was pacific io 
reference to other powers 

















IraLty.—On the 8th instant, imposing ceremonies 
attended the completion of the monument com- 
memorating the nationsl services of the eminent 
stateman, Count Cavour. The King and royal 
Princes were present, with many official personages, 


| foreign representatives, and a large body of sol- 


A great crowd witnessed the display. 


Speain.—Rios Rosa, a well known Spanish politi- 
tician, is dead. General Loma, republican com- 
mander, is sxid to have been defeated by the Car- 
lists in an engagement on the 2d instant. On the 
8th, a report was sent by cable of an important 
victory of Carlists over the Government troops, in 
Navarre: in which General Moriones and forty-one 
other officers were said to have been captured. 
This »ccount is, however, contradicted by the Re- 
publicans at Madrid 


Cusa.- On the 31st ult., the privateer vessel Vir- 
ginius, formerly a blockade runner during the war 
of the Rebellion, was cap'ured at sea, a few miles 
from Jemaica, by a Spanish war-steamer. It had 
on board 170 men, with supplies for the Cuban in- 
surgents. General W. O. C. Ryan, General Pedro 
Cespedes, and two others, were speedily tried by 
court-martial, and shot at Santiago de Cuba on the 
4th inst. Through the interposition of the United 
States ambassador, Gen. Sickles, President Castelar 
sent a dispatch to the Captain-General of Cuba, or- 
dering delay in the case of the prisoners of the Vir- 
ginius ; but it arrived too late 


Domestic.—Returns have been received from the 
electious beld in a number of States on the 4th inst. 
Democratic gains are reported in New York, Wis- 
contin aod Virginia. In Massachusetts, Wash- 
burne, Republican candidate, was elected by about 
12,000 majority. New Jersey will have a Republi- 
can majority in both Houses of the Legislature. 
Minnesota has elected the R. publican candidates by 
a large majority. In Kansas, the Farmer's (Grang- 
ers’) tickets have divided the vote with the Repub- 
licans. The Legislature of Maryland will have a 
Democratic majority in both Houses. 

Two mills at Lowell, Mass., with 12,000 opera- 
tives, are running on three-quarter time. At Louis- 
ville, about 4,000 persons employed in iron works 
and other factories are out of work. A general re- 
duction of wages for labor, of from 10 to 20 per 
cent., has commenced, and seems likely to con- 
tipue. 

The yellow fever has almost entirely ceased at 
Memphis and other places in the Southern States. 
At Memphis, about 1,500 deaths have occurred from 
the epidemic this summer. 

The U.S. steamer Tuscarora has returned to San 
Francisco from her cruise to make soundings for a 
Pacific telegraph cable. She cruised 1100 miles 
towards the Aleutian islands. Asub-marine moun- 
tain, over 1000 feet high, was discovered. The 
deepest sounding was 2443 fathoms. 

The delay in the arrival of two ocean steamers, 
the [smalia and the City of Richmond, causes anx- 
iety. 

It is reported that the members of the United 
States government have concluded to remonstrate 
strongly against the summary execution of prisoners 
by the Spanish authorities in Cuba. Enthusiastic 


meetings on behalf of Cuba have been held in New 
York and New Orleans. 
A new Ministry, with McKenzie as Premier, has 
Avustria.—The Emperor, Francis Joseph, on the | just entered upon office in the Dominion of Canada. 
Three sharp shocks of an earthquake were felt on 
the 6th instant at Austin, Nevada 
done, 


No damage was 


